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The  evolution  of  new  social  ideals  is  going  on  so  rapidly, 
schemes  for  human  betterment  are  so  numerous,  and  radicalism 
in  all  lines  of  social  thought  has  become  so  esteemed,  that  it 
seems  to  have  grown  to  be  the  fashion  to  brand  with  a stigma 
of  ignominy  the  traditional  and  accepted  practices  of  society. 
There  is  no  social  institution,  from  birth  to  death,  which  has  not 
been  assaulted.  While  it  is  true  that  all  social  practices  possess 
some  undesirable  features  and  that  many  are  perhaps  more  perni- 
cious than  good,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  custom  which 
society  has  long  accepted  but  that  has  had  a natural  origin  and 
has  served  some  useful  purpose  in  its  evolution.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  conditions  which  have  grown  directly  out  of  the 
great  salutary  human  instincts. 

The  artificial  prevention  of  conception  for  the  limitation  of 
offspring,  especially  among  the  poor,  has  been  put  forward  as  a 
remedy  for  certain  of  the  social  ills,  predicated  upon  the  pro- 
position that  the  knowledge  of  means  for  preventing  conception 
should  be  freely  available  to  those  who  wish  it.  There  is  much 
about  this  proposition  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  broadminded 
who  recognize  all  knowledge  as  good.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  the  possession  by  the  public  of  means  for  the  prevention  of 
conception  would  redound  to  the  general  welfare.  My  friend 
Dr.  William  J.  Robinson  has  ably  championed  the  proposition. 
He  has  reported  many  instances  in  which  undesired  pregnancies 
have  ruined  the  health  of  mothers,  estranged  husbands,  brought 
into  the  world  unloved  and  unhealthy  offspring,  increased  the 
burdens  of  poverty,  and  deterred  men  and  women  from  entering 
into  wedlock.  The  cause  which  he  has  represented  is  a strong 
one.  Many  of  the  arguments  in  its  behalf  are  irrefutable.  It 
must  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  fairminded  persons.  As  it  is 
an  untried  experiment,  and  as  society  at  present  is  opposed  to  such 
measures,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  the  question  in  the  light  of 
an  hypothesis,  and,  as  its  advantages  have  been  well  presented, 
enquire  what  may  be  offered  against  it. 

The  fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  that  the 
whole  matter  is  so  vitally  bound  up  in  the  exigencies  of  an  imper- 
fect social  system,  and  that  the  truth  is  best  discovered  by  view- 
ing such  questions  from  all  sides,  prompts  me  to  a discussion  of 
some  of  the  objections  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  proposition. 

In  discussing  the  limitation  of  offspring,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
many  children  are  too  many?  How  many  are  enough?  Children 
are  often  not  wished  for,  but  later  are  recognized  as  a blessing. 
The  child-bearing  period  is  limited,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that 
when  it  is  too  late  children  are  wanted. 
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The  “one  child  well  reared’’  fallacy  has  been  introduced  into 
this  discussion.  If  there  is  any  one  child  that  is  entitled  to  pity  it 
is  the  only  child,  which  is  receiving  the  attentions  of  at  least  two 
adults  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  giving  it  “the  advantages” 
which  shall  make  it  “well  reared”.  If  I were  asked  for  a receipt 
for  rearing  one  child  well,  I should  say  “Let  it  have  some  brothers 
and  sisters.” 

The  limitation  of  offspring  is  advocated  as  of  especial  value  to 
the  poor.  But  we  may  properly  ask  who  are  the  poor  ? Financially 
speaking,  the  poor  today  are  the  rich  to-morrow,  and  the  rich  today 
are  the  poor  to-morrow.  I f we  can  recognize  such  classes,  we  may 
then  ask  the  question,  w’hich  class  furnishes  the  world  with  the 
most  useful  men  and  women?  The  answer  is  that  they  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  so-called  poor.  Who  have  the  most  children? 
The  poor.  Nature  is  wise.  Is  it  not  best  for  society  that  the 
people  who  are  living  the  most  naturally,  working  with  their 
hands  and  introducing  the  least  that  is  artificial  into  their  lives, 
.should  contribute  the  most  to  the  population?  I think  it  is,  pro- 
vided that  we  exclude  from  this  argument  that  woman  who  re- 
futes the  claim  that  we  are  a civilized  people,  the  wage  earning 
mother  who  is  the  slave  of  a machine.  The  poor,  so  far  as  this 
discussion  goes,  should  be  those  who  are  most  poorly  qualified  to 
be  parents  of  children.  They  are  the  poor  from  the  standpoint 
of  eugenics.  They  are  found  in  all  the  grades  of  financial 
standing. 

Turning  to  the  biology  of  repro^luction,  we  find  that  impreg-. 
nation  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  sexual  love.  It  is  physiologic. 
The  sequence  begins  with  sex  stimulation  thru  sight,  sound,  touch 
and  thought.  Tlien  follow  copulation,  impregnation,  and  child- 
birth,— a natural  physiologic  sequence.  To  impose  interruptions 
when  once  sexual  excitement  is  engendered  is  fraught  with  danger. 

There  is  a wide-spread  misconception  of  the  effects  of  child- 
bearing. It  is  generally  regarded  as  a depressing  and  depleting 
function.  This  misconception  exists  also  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  true  that  many  women  are  physically  damaged  by 
child-bearing — practically  all  women  of  the  idle  class  are — but 
the  damage  is  exceptionally  due  to  the  childbirth.  It  is  usually 
due  to  other  conditions.  I will  enumerate  some  of  them: — 

1.  The  child  is  not  welcome.  This  may  be  on  account  of 
absence  of  love  for  the  father,  poverty,  ignorance,  fear,  etc.  This 
depresses  the  mother  and  does  her  physical  harm. 

2.  Ill  health  of  the  mother.  This  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  inherent  in  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  hygiene  or  to 
a vicious  environment.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  women  are 
healthy.  Women  in  civilization  are  bearing  children  with  more 
and  more  difficulty.  This  is  clearly  due  to  the  vicious  factors  ot 
unhygienic  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  to  unhygienic  toil 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  all  of  which  destroy  their  mental  as  well 
as  physical  stamina. 
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3.  Ignorance  of  sexual  hygiene.  Many  women  grow  up, 
blunder  into  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  and  find  themselves 
pregnant,  scarcely  knowing  what  it  all  means.  They  are  even  less 
fitted  or  ready  for  motherhood  than  they  were  for  wifehood. 

4.  Ignorance  of  values.  A large  proportion  of  women  fail 
utterly  to  grasp  the  important  things  of  life.  They  do  not  dis- 
tinguish the  great  from  the  trivial.  They  never  get  hold  of  the 
joys  to  be  found  in  fulfilling  the  great  missions,  even  humbly. 
They  miss  the  significance  of  home,  motherhood  and  the  domestic 
pleasures.  They  fail  in  their  choice  between  aimlessness  versus 
work,  bridge  parties  and  idleness  versus  wholesome  vocation,  pug 
dogs  versus  babies. 

5.  Ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child  (a)  for  itself, 
(b)for  the  family,  (c)  for  the  state.  One  cannot  escape  hearing 
the  utterly  depraved  expressions  of  city  women  concerning  preg- 
nancy and  babies.  They  talk  about  being  “caught”,  and  a woman 
with  a baby  excites  their  pity  and  scorn.  These  simpering  things, 
with  high  heels  and  ostrich  plumes,  profaning  motherhood — it  is 
the  babe  that  should  dread  being  “caught”  with  such  a mother. 

6.  The  idea  that  child-bearing  is  unhealthy,  that  it  is  patho- 
logic. This  is  a prevalent  superstition  among  the  ignorant,  idle 
and  wasteful.  It  does  them  much  harm.  Instead  of  such  persons 
living  normal  lives,  they  regard  themselves  as  invalids  as  soon  as 
pregnancy  is  discovered.  They  feel  dreadfully  about  it.  These 
women  will  be  found  sequestered  in  their  badly  ventilated,  over- 
heated houses,  with  a nurse  holding  their  hands  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy, — and  the  husband  a nervous,  wreck.  Finally 
when  the  baby  is  born,  and  the  muss  cleaned  up,  the  doctor  grave- 
ly delivers  himself  of  the  admonition,  “,I  have  brought  you  thru 
this,  but  you  must  never  become  pregnant  again.”  That  is  what 
they  all  wanted  to  hear;  and  for  all  time  the  family  is  convinced 
that  child-birth  is  a terrible  thing,  and  the  wife  was  saved  only  by 
the  great  skill  of  the  doctor.  All  of  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  our  great  cities.  I often  wish  that  these  wretched 
women  might  be  attended  by  some  of  the  sturdy  old  practitioners 
of  our  rural  districts.  They  might  not  have  the  nonsense  taken 
out  of  them,  but  at  least  they  would  not  have  any  more  put 
in  them. 

7.  Incompetence  in  caring  for  children.  A woman  who 
finds  herself  pregnant  is  often  overwhelmed  with  the  great  sense 
of  care  and  responsibility  incident  to  motherhood.  And  commonly 
she  is  justified,  for  the  average  American  woman  becomes  a 
mother  with  little  or  no  training  or  education  aimed  to  fit  her  for 
specializing  in  the  science  of  child-bearing  and  child-rearing.  I 
wonder  that  they  are  not  more  overcome  with  dread  at  the  res- 
ponsibility for  which  they  are  so  little  fitted.  Some  day  this 
will  be  a part  of  a woman’s  education : at  present  this  most  im- 
portant function  of  womanhood  is  studiously  avoided  bv  the 
schools. 
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8.  Positive  harm  from  child-bearing  may  spring  from  (a) 
infection,  (b)  hemorrhage,  and  (c)  some  of  the  rarer  accidents 
of  pregnancy  and  parturition.  Modern  science  has  overcome 
these  almost  entirely.  Once  they  were  great  sources  of  morbidity 
and  mortality,  and  the  traditions  of  them  linger  still  as  a bugaboo 
to  frighten  women.  Many  obstetricians  attend  a series  of  women 
as  large  as  five  thousand  without  a fatality  due  to  child-birth. 
The  hazard  in  a well  and  happy  woman  with  a competent  ac- 
coucheur is  practically  negligible. 

The  discrepancy  between  this  last  statement  and  the  fact  that 
many  women  are  found  to  be  damaged  after  child-birth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  harmed  by  conditions  entirely  extraneous 
to  this  physiologic  function.  A man  may  have  learned  how  to 
swim  well,  but  if  he  is  weak  with  debauchery  when  his  boat 
capsizes  he  will  perish  because  he  cannot  swim  the  few  strokes 
necessary  to  save  him.  Debauchery  is  his  undoing,  not  a defective 
swimming  stroke  or  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

Whatever  measures  are  employed  for  preventing  conception 
in  the  presence  of  coitus,  there  are  certain  objections  to  be  offered 
against  them: — (i)  They  may  diminish  the  pleasure  of  sexual 
contact;  (2)  they  may  be  uncertain;  (3)  they  may  cause  disease; 
(4)  they  cost  money;  (5)  they  may  tend  to  drive  the  husband 
elsewhere;  (6)  their  sale  is  against  statute  law. 

What  might  be  the  result  of  a general  publicity  of  pre- 
ventives of  conception?  It  is  obvious  that  if  information  concern- 
ing such  measures  were  transmissible  thru  the  mails  they  would 
be  accessible  to  the  unmarried  as  well  as  to  the  married,  (i)  The 
young  unmarried  would  make  a large  use  of  them.  Sexual  inter- 
course would  become  greatly  increased.  This  would  harm  society. 
(2)  Many  pregnancies  would  result  from  carelessness.  This 
number  might  equal  the  number  prevented.  (3)  By  greatly  in- 
creasing the  coitus  practiced,  venereal  diseases  would  be  increased. 
(4)  Marriage  and  the  organization  of  the  home  would  be  post- 
poned in  many  cases. 

Intercourse  except  when  practiced  between  man  and  wife 
is  in  general  harmful  to  society.  I have  elsewhere  (“Medical 
Sociology’’  p.  83)  enumerated  the  objections  and  dangers  inherent 
in  extra  marital  sexual  intercourse.  The  acceptance  by  society 
of  artificial  preventives  of  conception  means  the  endorsement  of 
the  theory  of  the  sexual  necessity  with  all  its  accompaniments 
and  sequelae. 

What  remedies  may  be  offered  to  overcome  the  evils  which 
prevention  of  conception  may  be  hoped  to  ameliorate?  There  are 
at  present  two  great  classes  of  parents : those  who  do  want  the 
child  and  those  who  do  not.  In  many  instances  the  former  have 
not  and  the  latter  have  children.  Co-operation  between  these 
will  help.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  is 
already  carrying  on  a splendid  work  in  reconciling  these  two 
complementary  elements.  It  is  placing  the  unloved  and  homeless 
child  in  the  childless  home. 
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The  fundamental  need  is  the  correction  of  the  conditions, 
already  enumerated  as  associated  with  or  causative  of  harm  in 
child-bearing.  When  these  are  corrected  women  will  bear  children 
gladly. 

The  State  should  be  interested  in  the  unborn  child.  It  is 
interested  in  the  individual  citizen.  It  regulates  him  and  taxes 
him;  it  feeds  and  cares  for  him  if  tie  becomes  a criminal,  a pauper 
or  an  idiot.  It  is  interested  in  marriage.  It  regulates  it,  legalizes 
it,  and  is  jealous  of  its  perpetuation.  A still  greater  concern  is 
due  to  the  newborn.  Every  child  should  be  born  into  the  arms  of 
the  State.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  that  comes  into  the 
world.  We  are  much  concerned  with  the  immigrants  who  pass 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (they  must  be  free 
from  disease,  have  a certain  amount  of  money,  be  able  and  self- 
supporting,  etc.).  Should  not  society  be  more  concerned  for  the 
little  people  who  pass  beneath  the  pubic  arch?  The  State  will  do 
wisely  to  prepare  for  them,  first  by  taking  good  care  of  the 
mother.  She  should  be  well  fed  and  housed.  The  babe  should  be 
received  into  a decent  abode  where  there  is  light  and  air  and 
cleanliness  and  food.  The  mother  should  not  be  driven  to  un- 
congenial and  exhaustive  labor.  She  should  be  free.  The  child 
should  have  play  and  education  and  room  to  grow.  These  are 
the  remedies  for  the  harms  inherent  in  conception. 

There  are  certain  normal  conditions.  A husband  at  twenty-six 
and  a wife  at  twenty-four  have  a child-bearing  prospect  of  sixteen 
years.  During  that  time  if  the  wife  bears  one  child  every  two 
years,  she  will  have  eight  children.  In  the  artificial  life  of  the 
cities,  with  their  great  class  of  the  idle  rich  and  their  parasites, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exploited  proletariat  at  the  brink  of 
starvation  on  the  other,  such  conditions  are  impossible.  But  when 
society  organizes  itself  upon  an  equitable  basis  the  family  should 
thrive.  The  enduring  satisfactions  of  life  develop  about  the 
family  circle.  The  little  house  with  its  garden,  the  husband  a 
worker  and  the  wife  a worker  too,  both  with  abundant  leisure 
made  possible  by  the  receiving  of  a full  compensation  for  their 

'*1  such  a home  preventives  against  conception  have  no  place. 
These  are  the  substantial  things  to  be  worked  for.  Malthus  and 
the  mathematicians  may  look  into  the  future  and  predict  direful 
things,  but  the  future  will  take  care  of  itself  if  men  and  women 
are  happy  now. 
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The  Artificial  Prevention  of  Conception.* 

BY  JAMES  P.  WARBASSE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  years  ago  I discussed  before  this  Society  the  Artificial 
Prevention  of  Conception  and  presented  some  of  the  objections 
inherent  in  its  practice.  Now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  student,  I 
continue  the  discussion,  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the  attitude 
of  the  advocate. 

I am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  objections  to 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  have  their  origins  in  ignorance  and 
vicious  social  conditions.  These  conditions  have  their  root  in 
a pernicious  economic  system  which  is  responsible  for  poverty, 
in  the  denial  of  access  to  necessary  and  cultural  information  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  and  in  the  permeation  of 
society  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  demoralizing  spirit  of 
social  injustice. 

As  these  conditions  are  present  and  responsible  for  a dem- 
oralization of  the  sexual  relations,  measures  for  preventing  con- 
ception offer  certain  palliative  values,  which  may  alleviate  the 
pressure  of  social  injustices,  much  as  charity  is  employed  to 
the  same  end. 

The  unhappiness  arising  out  of  poverty  in  the  family,  out 
of  delayed  marriage  because  of  inadequate  financial  means,  out 
of  dread  of  babies  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  nurture, 
out  of  ignorance  of  the  significance  and  blessed  possibilities  of 
parenthood,  out  of  the  ill  health  of  women — all  springing  out 
of  unnecessary  ignorance  and  economic  injustices — may  all  be 
ameliorated  by  preventing  conception.  In  but  a small  proportion 
of  instances  can  the  artificial  prevention  of  conception  be  regard- 
ed as  anything  better  than  a palliative  measure  which  not  only 
does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evils,  but  which,  like  charity, 
makes  rather  for  their  perpetuation  by  making  acquiescence 
more  agreeable. 

On  the  other  hand  are  certain  fundamental  principles.  A 
first  essential  for  human  development  is  liberty;  and  the  first 
use  to  which  liberty  should  be  turned  is  the  acquiring  of  know- 
ledge. A knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  conception  cannot  be 
regarded  as  vicious,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  turned  into  violence. 
It  possesses  neither  the  demoralizing  possibilities  of  such  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  may  be  employed  in  counterfeiting  coins  or 
opening  safes,  nor  the  possibilities  for  inflicting  harm  such  as 
are  inherent  in  the  secrets  of  high  explosives  or  detonating 
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mechanism'.  Tlie  prevention  of  conception  is  a measure  not  for 
harming,  bettering,  or  even  modifying  the  forces  of  nature;  it 
simply  places  in  a man’s  hands  a means  for  preventing  an  un- 
desired occurrence.  It  prevents  the  appearance  of  an  unwelcome 
third  party  upon  the  scene,  without  inflicting  harm  or  insult 
upon  this  party.  Who  does  not  exist  cannot  be  hurt;  life  is  for 
the  living;  the  dead  and  the  unborn  are  beyond  its  ken. 

.\  proposition  that  would  seem  scarcely  to  need  defense  is 
that  the  uncreated  child  should  not  force  itself  upon  parents 
who  do  not  want  it.  It  is  so  apt  to  find  itself  in  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere  that  three  are  caused  to  suffer  where  two  were  happy 
before. 

There  was  a time,  in  the  days  of  constant  warfare,  with  its 
frightful  mortality,  and  in  the  days  of  slow  industry,  with  its 
meagre  productivity',  that  people  and  more  people  were  needed 
to  fight  and  toil  and  kill  and  die.  Rut  the  machine,  the  con- 
ciuest  of  disease,  and  the  passing  of  the  superstitions  which 
glorified  the  crimes  of  war,  all  prompt  mankind  to  produce  more 
people  not  for  the  .sake  of  the  numhers  alone.  Only  the  capital- 
ist. with  his  hunger  for  profit',  and  the  priest  with  his  hunger 
for  sheep  to  enlarge  his  fold,  now  cry  out ; “Oiive  us  more 
people,  for  upon  their  backs  we  ride  to  glory.” 

Rut  to  breed  people,  to  be  thrown  into  the  hopper  to  be 
ground  into  profits,  and  to  bring  forth  sinners,  to  be  .saved  for 
the  glory  of  the  .saviors,  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  a human 
function  as  it  erstwhile  was. 

Were  the  unconceived  child  to  speak  perhaps  it  might  say : 
“Let  me  he  created  in  love  and  Ixirn  only  as  a gift  to  parents 
whose  hands  are  held  out  with  loving  welcome  to  receive  me. 
Sparc  me  from  the  ho.stilc  frown  of  my  creators.”  A babe  is 
so  important  a thing  that  it  is  deserving  only  of  loving  parents; 
and  parents  and  lovers  are  .so  important  that  to  mar  their  union 
hy  an  unwelcome  child  is  to  threaten  both  parenthoorl  and  sexual 
love. 

■ \s  the  human  race  rises  to  greater  heights  it  seeks  for 
purer  joys.  Does  not  sexual  love  offer  opportunities  of  unspeak- 
able bliss  even  when  bereft  entirely  of  the  elements  of  creation? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  this  union  of  two  beings,  which  for  cen- 
turies past  has  been  reviled  as  vulgar  and  hrstful.  when  removed 
from  its  utilitarian  and  necessitarian  creative  considerations  is 
capable  of  bestowing  esthetic,  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  uplift 
of  transcendent  potency? 

Great  jovs  thrive  in  sexual  love  independent  of  desire  for 
reproduction ; great  joys  abide  in  the  creation  of  a new  human 
being  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  life  of  it<  creators;  but  greater 
than  all  is  the  joy  of  sexual  love  mated  with  the  creative  pur- 
pose, and  blessed  is  the  life  it  creates. 


